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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE AND MAPS 

(INCLUDING ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY) 



BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

(The size of books is given in inches to the nearest half inch.) 

NORTH AMERICA 
The Revolutionary War and the Military Policy of the United 

States. By Francis Vinton Greene, xxi and 350 pp. Maps, index. Charles 

Scribner's Sons, New York, 1911. $2.50. 9x6^. 

Military campaigns have considerable value for the teaching and study of 
geography. Their response to topographic features is usually clear and the 
military movements have much interest in themselves. The book under review 
will be welcome to geographers as a concise readable description of the Revo- 
lutionary campaigns. The copious maps, based on those appearing in Avery's 
"History of the United States and Its People," add to the value of the book. 

The author, however, shows but little grasp of the physiography of the 
regions in which the armies maneuvered. For example, in describing the cam- 
paigns in New Jersey, there is but little description of the Piedmont, Great 
Valley or glaciated regions upon which Washington for the most part operated, 
nor the Coastal Plain upon which the British preferred to move. The cam- 
paigns themselves are briefly and clearly described. The lack of geographic 
material is, perhaps, fortunate from a teaching standpoint in that it compels 
the student to work out his own correlations. One exception to this is the 
author's graphic description of the Hudson-'Champlain Lowland (page 101). 
Such descriptions of other regions would add to the value of the book for the 
general reader. F. V. Emerson. 

SOUTH AMERICA 
South America To-Day. A Study of Conditions, Social, Political, and Com- 
mercial in Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. By Georges Clemenceau. xii and 
434 pp. Index. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1911. 8^x6. 

Salvador of the Twentieth Century. By Percy F. Martin, xvi and 
320 pp. Map, ills., index. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1911. 
$4.20. 8^x6. 

Clemenceau's book is, one to be glad of, though it does not cover South 
America. It is a bright realistic picture of many aspects of life in several 
parts of the Argentine Republic and Brazil and at Montevideo. We should be 
glad of it because it is literature; agreeable, artistic writing; writing that builds 
up pictures in the mind whether the reader will or no. Clemenceau's views on 
geography might not be valuable. Some rare comment on wind or a bit of 
navigation is apt to be a bad shot, but there is almost none of it. Of blemishes, 
publishers and proofreaders have put in more: Surely Calval (p. 321) is 
Cabral, only Cabral did not touch Santos, Perchero and upchero, at pp. 138 and 
239 for puchero, Nicterchy (327) for Nictheroy, expects (212) for inspects, 
prize for price (216), •vimdas for yiudas (268), learage for leafage (346) — all 
unworthy of the traditions of English or American publishing. But these are 
no sample defects, they are almost all of them. What the camera sees, the 
surface of things in the light, what we would enjoy seeing if we went to a new 
land and had the entree everywhere, that is what Clemenceau's easy pen por- 
trays. He wants, he says, to make us wish to go and see, too. He does. He 
knows no Spanish, he can converse only with those who possess French, French 
culture is his touchstone, ever at hand ; every German or English accomplish- 
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